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Plato and Aristotle on Friendship and Altruism 


JULIA ANNAS 


The Lysis, one of Plato’s early inconclusive dialogues, deals with 
friendship or philia (the Greek term cannot be equated with 
‘friendship’, but there is no other reasonable translation). Socrates 
asks the boys Lysis and Menexenus, who are friends, what a 
friend is; several attempts at defining or clarifying the notion 
founder and Socrates draws his familiar moral that their everyday 
unreflective state is one of intellectual confusion, since they can 
recognize friends, yet not say what a friend is. 

Aristotle does not mention the Lysis by name, but he seems to 
have it in mind in his own discussion of friendship. The latter 
forms part of his course on ethics, and so has come down to us in 
two versions, books VIII and XI of the Nicomachean Ethics and book 
VII of the Eudemian Ethics. I shall be assuming the fairly standard 
opinion that the Eudemian Ethics is the earlier and was later re- 
placed by the Nicomachean version. The course on friendship is 
self-contained and gives the impression of having or having been 
originally a separate lecture course. It lacks the Lysis’ attractive- 
ness, being disjointed in treatment and prosy in style; but it is 
extremely interesting for a study of Aristotle’s reactions to Plato, 
for in it we can, I believe, see Aristotle struggling to resolve 
Plato’s problems about the altruistic nature of friendship and the 
relation between liking and thinking good.! 


Serious discussion in the Lysis of what friendship is begins with a 
section (212b-213d) in which Socrates leads Menexenus into a 
series of paradoxes which arise from the behaviour of the Greek 
word philos, usually translated ‘friend’ or ‘dear’. When one person 
likes or loves another, which is the philos, the one who likes, the 
one who is liked, or both? The fact that Plato can find a problem 
here is explained by the fact that philos, unlike ‘friend’, has both 
an active and a passive sènse; so A can be philos to B not only when 
1 For the Lysis I refer to the Jowett translation; for the Nicomachean Ethics 

to Ross’ translation (references are given by Bekker number); for the 


Eudemian Ethics to Rackham’s translation (Loeb), referred to by ‘EE’ and 
Bekker number. 
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they both like each other and are friends in the full sense of 
‘friend’, but also in two other cases: where A likes or is friendly to 
B whatever B thinks about it, and where A 1s liked by B whatever A 
thinks about it. It is easy for Socrates to get Menexenus into 
difficulties by pressing one of these senses when he was thinking 
of another. So when Menexenus suggests that A and B are philoi 
if A likes B, Socrates catches him out by pointing out that if B in 
fact dislikes A then it is odd to call them philoz (for B is not 
friendly to A, and A is not liked by B). Are A and B then philot 
only if there is mutual liking? Socrates rejects this on the grounds 
that people are commonly said to like quails, wine and philosophy 
without there being any return of affection. Menexenus accepts 
that the true philos seems to be the one who is liked. But if A is 
liked by B but hates B, then A will be philos to his enemy, and 
this is ridiculous. The same happens if the true philos is the one 
who likes—for if A likes B and B hates A, then A will still turn 
out to be philos to his enemy, and this is ridiculous. 

Now it is obvious that these paradoxes are boring and trivial, 
and that Socrates’ difficulties here are of a purely verbal nature 
and could be cleared up quickly by paying attention to the various 
uses of philos in ordinary Greek. Moreover, Plato’s deployment 
of them is somewhat irresponsible. He draws the conclusion that 
philos is applicable neither to the case where A likes B nor to the 
case where A is liked by B nor to the case where there is mutual 
affection, so that we are left at sea as to what philos could possibly 
mean. But we find him later in the dialogue assuming that philos 
implies being loved (21543) and that it implies loving (215b1-3), 
so clearly he did not take the paradoxes to block our under- 
standing that philos has these different uses and that the sense of 
mutual liking is the most obvious. But in spite of their sophistic 
nature, and their purely verbal character which renders this part 
of the Lyszs unintelligible to anyone unaware of the behaviour of 
philos in Greek, the paradoxes indicate something interesting 
about the nature of friendship. The trouble is produced by playing 
off against one another the ‘non-mutual’ senses of philos, the 
senses where A is philos to B when only A or only B feels liking, 
and not the other partner. This might well suggest that a proper 
analysis of the concept should begin with the ‘mutual’ sense, the 
sense in which A and B are philoz only if both of them feel liking 
for each other. Plato does reject this sense, but on feeble grounds 
and not because it leads to paradox. And surely it is correct that 
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the existence of friendship does not wholly depend on the agent. 
I can perform a generous act even if nobody feels grateful, but I 
cannot be friends with someone who happens not to be able to 
stand me. 

Aristotle in his analysis comes down firmly on the right side: 
“To be friends, then, they must be mutually recognized as bearing 
goodwill and wishing well to each other’ (1156a3-5). Wanting to 
be friends does not make you friends any more than wanting 
to be healthy makes you healthy (EE 1237b23-4). Aristotle is 
not of course denying that philos has perfectly good uses in Greek 
to mean merely ‘liking’ or merely ‘liked’ without reciprocity, but 
his analysis implies that these ‘non-mutual’ uses must be second- 
ary. By implication, Plato is getting things backwards in despairing 
of an account of philia because of problems that can be extracted 
from the ‘non-mutual’ uses. Hence Aristotle is suitably ruthless 
with Plato’s rejection of the ‘mutual’ use on the weak linguistic 
grounds that people can be said to like wine or philosophy without 
expecting reciprocity of affection. “Of the love of lifeless objects 
we do not use the word “friendship”, for it is not mutual love, 
nor is there a wishing of good to the other (for it would surely 
be ridiculous to wish wine well; if one wishes for anything for it, 
it is that it may keep, so that one may have it oneself); but to a 
friend we say we ought to wish what is good for his sake’. 
(1155b27-31). He learns enough from Plato’s paradoxes to 
reverse his linguistic emphasis: the ‘mutual’ use is made firmly 
central in the usages of philos. 

To a similar end, friendship is distinguished carefully from the 
related concept of goodwill (ewnoza). Friendship, but not goodwill, 
requires mutual acknowledgement of affection. Two people who 
like one another but are unaware of the fact are not friends but 
merely eunot to each other. Less plausibly, the point is extended 
to cases of ineffective emotional feeling. For Aristotle, however 
passionately I might feel about a film star (Robert Redford, for 
example) I could not be said to love or even like him; since 
he is unaware of my existence and my feeling about him all that 
I could feel would be goodwill, however passionate it might seem 
to me. It could not even be ‘friendly feeling’ since that implies 
intimacy. So, because of the lack of mutual feeling, unrequited 
passion and worship from afar are put together with amiable 
well-wishing to someone one does not know. Aristotle is not here, 
in spite of the emphasis on what we say, trying to read off con- 
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ceptual truths from the ways words are used. (If anyone is guilty 
of doing that here it is Plato.) His distinction is quite artificial 
if we consider convenience and ordinary usage. He is organizing 
his data rather than reflecting what we say about it in his de- 
termination to keep the ‘non-mutual’ senses of philos secoridary.} 

‘So far what Aristotle does with Plato’s work is fairly familiar: 
he clarifies, tidies up and implicitly corrects on points of detail. 
We find a more interesting response to two major problems 
raised by the Lysis: the possibility of altruism and the connection 
between liking and thinking good. 


The Lysis develops a difficulty about philia which leads to the 
major impasse of the dialogue (216d—221d). Two accounts of 
philia are developed which apparently cannot be true together; 
the concept seems to harbour a contradiction. Unlike some of the 
paradoxes of the Socratic dialogues, this one reveals a genuine 
difficulty which could be expressed by saying that philia seems to 
involve both egoistic and altruistic motivation. (Now and in what 
follows, these terms are used without any implication of selfishness 
versus selflessness; I take egoism to be the doctrine that an 
agent has no reason for acting unless it can be shown to be in his 
interests in some way, and altruism to be the doctrine that at 
_ least on some occasions the interests of another person can be a 
reason for his acting, without any reference to his own interests.) 

Socrates begins at 216c by drawing a threefold distinction 
between what is good, what is bad and what is neither good nor 
bad (the ‘neutral’). On the basis of what he has previously argued 
he states that the good cannot be friends with the good, nor 
the bad with the bad, nor the bad with the good. What is left is 
that the neutral feels friendly to the good because of the presence 
of the bad. It is not intuitively clear what this highly schematic 
statement means, and Plato does not help by an extremely obscure 
discussion of the sense of ‘presence’ in which the bad is to be 
present in the neutral subject. But the examples offered make the 


ı Friendship is also distinguished from unanimity (homonoia); Aristotle may 
have in mind here not the Lysis but an equation of friendship and unanimity 
at Alcibiades I, 126a-127d. (Whether written by Plato or not, the dialogue 
is generally regarded as ‘contemporary with Aristotle at the latest.) 
Aristotle’s remarks about unanimity meet the points put forward, rather 
sophistically, in the Alcibiades I. 

2 Use of ‘presence’ here has sometimes led to the idea that the full panoply 
of the Theory of Forms is present here, but there is no reason to hold this. 
See G. Vlastos, “The Individual as Object of Love in Plato’, Appendix 1, 
in Platonic Studies, pp. 35-37. 
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idea more understandable. Friendship is construed as desire to 
possess or acquire some good quality which the agent lacks, 
where this lack is a bad thing. This is illustrated over a wide 
range—the body, for example, which is neutral, feels philia for 
medicine, which is a good, because of the presence of disease, 
which is bad. An interesting point here is whether in ‘he desires 
the good because of the presence of the bad’ we are to take 
‘because of the presence of the bad’ as being within the scope of 
‘desires’; does Plato mean that the lack must be a bad thing, or 
that the agent must perceive it as being a bad thing? The right 
sort of presence of bad arouses desire for the good, whereas if 
bad is too completely present it suppresses it; the completely 
ignorant do not see wisdom as a good (217e). Probably Plato does 
not distinguish the question of the lack’s being a bad thing from 
that of the agent’s perceiving it as a bad thing; he is thinking of 
things like ill-health which both are bad things and are standardly 
perceived as being bad. It is not obvious how he would deal with 
evils which are not perceived as such, or with erroneous beliefs 
about non-existent deficiencies. 

The extreme generality of Socrates’ expressions suggests that 
he is not simply putting forward an account based on certain 
selected cases of friendship which we are encouraged to extend 
to all instances. (If he were, there would be obvious counter- 
examples—cannot a witty person, for example, like another witty 
person without feeling himself to that extent defectively witty?) 
Socrates is presenting in the abstract a very common view of 
human motivation. On this view, to desire or feel affection for 
some person is always, at bottom, to have some reason that has 
a reference to the agents own welfare. To love or feel affection 
for some person is, on this view, to see them as a source of some- 
thing one wants and thinks worth having; and this is impossible 
except insofar as one thinks of oneself as lacking or needing some- 
thing and to that extent in a state which 1s undesirable. I do not 
think that this interpretation of Plato’s very abstract ‘loving the 
good because of the bad’ is implausible in view of the fact that 
the examples he uses all involve the notion of wanting and thinking 
something worthwhile .because of a state that the agent finds 
undesirable. (The position is still fairly crude, because Plato does 
not in this dialogue sort out any distinction between wanting and 
thinking worthwhile.) What he says here embodies the assumption 
that the desire for somebody else’s welfare always rests upon, 
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and would not exist without, a desire for one’s own welfare. 

Where there is no felt deficiency, and so no desire that relates to 

the agent’s self, there can be no philia.t 

I shall here borrow a useful piece of terminology from Bernard 
Williams.? An I-desire is one whose propositional content requires 
‘T or related expressions (‘my’, etc.), and a non-I-desire is one 
which does not; the propositional content of a desire is given by 
spelling out the desire in the form ‘I want that p’, where ‘p’ 
specifies the state of affairs which, if it came about, would satisfy 
the desire. The first account of philia in the Lysis can be read as 
claiming that all non-I-desires of the form ‘I want that x prosper, 
etc.’ rest upon, and would not exist without, I-desires of some 
such form as ‘I want that I continue to have such a worthy /useful/ 
entertaining friend.’ This does not, of course, amount to the 
claim that there are really no non-I-desires, only that they cannot 
be the basic motivation for an action, or for a friendship. If it is 
right to take Plato this way, then the analysis of friendship can 
not unfairly be called egoistic, giving an I-referring basis to feelings 
and actions that are apparently altruistic. 

Socrates is made to express satisfaction with this account and 
then abandon it because it will not fit another important point 
about the nature of philia (219d—221d). From the account just 
given, it is clear that to feel philia for someone is to want for 
oneself whatever it is that the person desired has that is perceived 
‘as good for oneself. So philia is always “for the sake of something 
and for a reason’ (heneka tou kat dia ti—218d8-g). But if we like 
medicine for the sake of health, will we not like health for the 
sake of something else that we find phzlon or desirable about it? 
Either we are landed with an infinite regress, or we have to assume 
that there is at least one object of philia that is liked for its own 
sake and not for the sake of anything further. Plato’s argument 
here has the same structure as Aristotle’s more famous argument 
about the ends of action in Nicomachean Ethics I, 2: if were are 
not to desire one thing for the sake of another ad infinitum, there 
must be an end wanted for its own sake. 

ı Cf. Vlastos, ibid. pp. 8-9: “The egoistic perspective of “love” so conceived 
becomes unmistakeable when Socrates, generalizing, argues that, ‘“‘if one 
were in want of nothing, one would feel no affection... and he who felt 
no affection would not love.” The lover Socrates has in view seems 
positively incapable of loving others for their own sake, else why must he 


feel no affection for anyone whose good-producing qualities he did not 


happen to need?’ 
2 B. Williams, ‘Egoism and Altruism’ in Problems of the self, 
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Notoriously, what the argument proves is only that there must 
be at least one end wanted for its own sake. It is disputable whether 
Aristotle commits the fallacy of concluding that there is only one 
end wanted for its own sake; but Plato does seem to fall into this 
fallacy. He talks as though it were obvious that there is only one 
` object of philia desired for its own sake, and since it is unique, it 
must have a highly privileged status, and all other objects of 
philia will stand to it as mere images or shadows (219d3-4). 
However, as he develops the argument he seems to be tacitly 
abandoning the fallacious conclusion that the primary object of 
philia, loved for its own sake, is unique. Suppose, he says, that 
evil were to perish out of the world (a difficult Gedankenexperiment). 
Then we would still feel hunger and thirst, but they would not 
be harmful or evil. If hunger and thirst were such that their 
presence were not perceived by the agent as something to be got 
rid of, we would still feel desire, and so philia (221b7-8) for things. 
We would be left with desires that are neither good nor evil 
(good existing only as contrast to evil, and so perishing with it) 
and their objects (presumably things like food and drink) would 
then seem to fall into the class of things liked for their own sake 
and not because of the agent’s sense of deficiency. So we have a 
plurality of objects of philia wanted for their own sake; but this 
squares badly with the respect claimed for the unique primary 
object earlier, and it seems that Plato is just not clear about what 
the argument requires; he first assumes uniqueness for the primary, 
non-derivative object of philia, and then ignores this.1 

However, even one object of love which is loved for its own sake 
and not by reason of any deficiency in the agent provides a 
counterexample to the previous account. The primary object of 
philia must, it appears, be loved for its own sake quite independ- 
ently of the agent’s seeing himself as being in an undesirable 
state; so it cannot be the case that philia requires there to be 
something bad because of which the agent desires something 
good. Whether there is one or more such primary object, the 
necessity is established of at least one non-I-desire not derivative 
from an I-desire, and this contradicts the first account, according 
to which there could be. no such thing. 

1 Cf. Vlastos, ibid. pp. 36-37, and L. Versenyi, ‘Plato’s Lysis’, Phronesis 
1975, pp. 192-196. According to Versenyi, Plato treats the proton philon 
or first object of love as unique only in a formal sense, i.e. as being whatever 


it is that all one’s efforts are directed to; as far as concretely specified 
activities are concerned there are many prota phila. 
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The Lysis is an aporetic dialogue; Plato is content to show up an 
apparent incoherence in the notion of philia and leave us with the 
familiar caution that although we can recognize cases of it we do 
not for all that have any knowledge about it. Aristotle takes up 
and builds on Plato’s negative conclusions. The discussion of 
self-love in Nicomachean Ethics IX, 4 (and cf. IX, 8 and 9) is 
best seen, I think, as treating the Lysis as if it were one of 
Aristotle’s own preliminary discussions of a conceptual difficulty: 
common opinions on a topic turn out to contain latent conflicts, 
and the right analysis must do justice to the pressures on both 
sides. 

` Aristotle’s discussion in the Nicomachean Ethics is often abused 
as reducing friendship and all apparent altruism to egoism. ‘Every 
point confirms the impression that Aristotle does not think it 
psychologically possible for a man to choose otherwise than in 
his own interest, and is seeking, in one way or another, to say 
what really happens when men appear to subordinate their interest 
to that of another.’ This is a common view. In fact, however, 
something more subtle is being done. 

Relations of philia to others, Aristotle maintains in IX, 4, pro- 
ceed from one’s relations to oneself. He lists five defining marks 
of friendship and claims that each of them is found paradigmatic- 
ally in the relation of a man (at least a good man) to himself. ‘The 
argument is abstract and artificial: Aristotle is setting out grounds 
which are to compel us to the prima facie bizarre conclusion that 
philia in the proper sense is displayed in that relation between 
X and Y where X zs Y. It is not that he finds it obvious, for any 
reason, that one can at bottom love only oneself, still less that it 
is the only psychologically possible option. Indeed, he is aware that 
his analysis is artificial, almost apologizing for this when he 
discusses the question of whether a man can properly be said to 
love himself at all. ‘[T] here would seem to be friendship in so far 
as he is two or more, to judge from the aforementioned attributes 
of friendship, and from the fact that the extreme of friendship 1s 
likened to one’s love for oneself’ (1166a34—b2). When dealing with 
justice, however, Aristotle argues at length in V, 11 that a man 
cannot properly be said to treat himself unjustly; it is only by way 
of metaphor that it can be said that there is a kind of justice 
between parts of a man. The discussion of philia, on the other 
hand, requires that there be a proper and basic sense in which a 


1 DD. J. Allan, The Philosophy of Aristotle, p, 138, 
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man can be philos to himself.! In view of the extended parallels 
drawn between philia and justice we can see that Aristotle does 
not regard his derivation of friendship from self-love as intuitively 
acceptable; he is as aware as any modern reader that intuitively 
it seems dubious. He thinks that we are forced to.-accept it 
nonetheless because we should be convinced by his argument: 
the five defining marks of friendship can be found primarily in a 
man’s relation to himself. 

It is not clear what the relationship of the five marks is meant 
to be. We seem to be presented with a disjunctive definition: 
‘(1) we define a friend as one who wishes and docs what is good, 
or seems so, for the sake of his friend, or (2) as one who wishes 
his friend to exist and live, for his sake. . . . And (3) others define 
him as one who lives with and (4) has the same tastes as another, 
or (5) one who grieves and rejoices with his friend.... It is by 
some one of these characteristics that friendship too is defined’ 
(1166a2-10). As the last sentence indicates, Aristotle goes on as 
though he had shown that each of these marks is found pre- 
eminently in the good man’s relation to himself. Probably he is 
not thinking of any of the marks as strictly criterial, but rather 
as all being indications of the same thing, some more convincing 
than others. At any rate, he claims that in the case of all five the 
good man can be guaranteed to stand in these relations to himself, 
since he can be guaranteed to be the kind of person the good man 
would want to have these relations to. 

The grounds for this are of two kinds. Firstly, the good man is 
constant; he does not shift in his beliefs or attitudes. So he is 
bound to find his own company congenial, since he will always 
find the same things pleasant and unpleasant, and so on. This 
sounds like a glorification of monotony. But it is juster to think 
of it as saying that if you are a good man and so your answers to 
moral and practical problems are the right ones, then there is no 
reason why they should change or why you should find pleasure 
in different things; if you change your mind about the kind of 
thing that is desirable then if you were right before you must be 
wrong now. For this to be acceptable, of course, one has to accept, 


ı It is true that the corresponding passage of the Eudemian Ethics says that 
a man can only be philos to himself by virtue of his soul’s being in some 
sense divided into parts. But even this does not really get Aristotle out of 
his difficulty, because he does not want parts of the soul to be separate in 
any consequential way; all that is at stake is the possibility of regarding the 
same person in two ways. 
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as Aristotle does, that there are right answers in moral and 
practical matters, and that ultimately they will all turn out to be 
consistent. But even so, he exaggerates the closeness of the 
connection between goodness and the unification of one’s beliefs. 
He writes here as though such unification implies being good, 
since he certainly takes the converse to be the case, namely that 
being bad implies being internally conflicted; there is much 
moralizing about the miseries of being in a state of constant 
change and repentance, like the weak-willed, and being thus 
incapable of feeling philia to oneself and hence to others. Aristotle’s 
first ground thus depends on a moral psychology which is both 
surprising for him to put forward (we shall return to this) and 
implausible in itself. But it does answer very closely to something 
in the Lysis. In a short argument, Plato discusses the possibility 
that only the good are friends because only they are like them- 
selves and others; only ‘the good are like one another, and friends 
to one another; .. . the bad, as is often said of them, are never at 
unity with one another or with themselves; for they are passionate 
and restless, and anything which is at variance and enmity with 
itself can scarcely be like, and therefore friendly to, any other 
thing’ (214c-d). This is clearly echoed in Aristotle’s language at 
1166b5-29; he is using a Platonic premise in order to solve a 
Platonic problem. 

It is completely unclear, however, how this could be thought 
to help. What Aristotle needs to show at this point is that philia to 
others is derived from philia to oneself, but what is the relevance 
to this of the point that only the good are internally consistent? 
The consistency of the good, even if correct, would have as much 
application to philia with others as to philia with oneself. 

Aristotle’s second ground for the claim that friendship is best 
found in a man’s relation to himself is much better. The good 
man wishes what is good for himself and for his own sake.! ‘For 
existence is good to the virtuous man, and each man wishes himself 
what is good, while no-one chooses to possess the whole world 
if he has first to become someone else . . . he wishes for this only 
on condition of being whatever he is’ (1 166a19-22). In the agent’s 
own case he can desire a person’s own good for his own sake and 
not for the sake of anything further. This is shown by the fact 


I1 Aristotle adds, significantly, that his ‘self’ is really his mind, the intellectual 
part of him, but important as this is for the ideas of book 10, we can ignore 
it in the present context, as it does not affect the structure of what he is 


saying. 
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that the agent would relinquish the desire at once if its fulfilment 
involved interchanging the person affected. I do not need to look 
beyond the fact that it is J who am affected in order to have a 
reason for wishing good to myself. ‘Nobody benefits himself for 
any further reason’ (EE 1240bs5-6). The good man; however, 
‘is related to his friend as to himself (for his friend is another self)’ 
(1166a30-32). The phrase ‘another self’ (allos autos) has drawn, 
on the whole, derision from the commentators, who tirelessly point 
out that one cannot, logically, regard another person’s thoughts, 
pains, etc. exactly as one does one’s own. If we bear the Lysis 
problem in mind, however, the phrase ‘another self’ is not only 
not fatuous but forms an important link in the argument. 

The Lysis raised the dilemma that a proper object of love must 
be desired purely for its own sake, while nonetheless it appears 
that the agent must want something for himself in desiring it. 
Aristotle’s answer is that the case of wanting something for X 
purely for X’s sake is properly found only in one’s own case. So 
far this looks like merely resolving the dilemma in favour of 
egoism after all; how could there be such a thing as liking someone 
else purely for his sake if the prime example of liking X for X’s 
sake is liking oneself? But here is the importance of the idea that a 
friend is ‘another self’; I can, in fact, come to regard my friend 
in the way I regard myself. This need import no absurdities 
about thinking of his pains as if they were my pains; what is meant 
in the context is clearly regarding his desires, and their fulfilment, 
as I do my desires and their fulfilment—that is, attaching as much 
importance to them, making as great efforts to fulfil them, and so 
on. So the incoherence threatened by the Lysis vanishes. One can 
after all like X purely for X’s sake even though liking X seems to 
imply some agent-referring desire; and this is because the prime 
case of liking X for X’s sake is precisely that which does have 
reference to the agent, but an agent who can in fact come to regard 
another’s desires, etc. as he does his own. Liking someone else 
for their own sake is explained as derivative, but it is not explained 
away. 

If this is right, Aristotle’s solution can be admired straight away 
for its ingenuity, but important points of controversy remain. 

Firstly, 1f we recall Williams’ terminology of I- and non-I- 
desires, we can see at once that something peculiar has happened. 
For Aristotle solves the problem by declaring that the type of 
non-I-desires that the Lysis emphasizes are primarily to be found 
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in the agent’s attitude to himself. But these can hardly be spelt out 
in non-I terms; they must involve I-terms, and Aristotle might 
be accused of explaining away non-I-desires after all, and leaving 
only I-desires as basic explanations of actions. He might meet this 
point by insisting that he is recasting the terms of the debate 
completely. If one puts the problem in terms of I- and non-I- 
desires it will remain insoluble. But what matters is not whether 
the desire does or does not have some reference to the agent, but 
whether it is a desire for the person’s welfare for his own sake or 
not. The analysis proceeds by finding the primary case of desiring 
good to X for X’s sake, finding that this can be guaranteed in 
one’s own case, and noting that it can be extended to others as 
well; and this removes the apparent dilemma of I- and non-I- 
desires. While this defence is plausible, it shows up the strangeness 
of Aristotle’s approach all the same; in making (in effect) Plato’s 
primary object of love a person’s own self Aristotle might well be 
thought to make egoistic desires conceptually prior after all, 
because altruistic desires only enter in as a matter of psychological 
fact. 

This brings in the second point: has Aristotle provided anything 
like a defence of the possibility of altruism? Surely he has begged 
the question in merely asserting that one can regard one’s friend 
as oneself; is not the whole point whether this is possible? Now it 
is true that Aristotle provides nothing remotely resembling a proof 
that a friend is another self, and no demonstration that altruism 
is a ‘rational requirement on action’ in Nagel’s phrase.! It is 
disputable, however, whether such a proof is necessary, or even 
possible, for Aristotle: if one regards it as simply a fact that 
altruism is possible, one could well argue that no proof is required. 
Aristotle certainly regards it as simply a fact to be taken for 
granted that people can in fact come to like others and regard 
their interests as they do their own. To try to prove this would be 
for him trying to prove the more by the less evident: it is just a 
fact of human nature and as such requires no philosophical 
defence. What is required is a philosophical analysis which gives 
this fact its due place, for otherwise we may be tempted to deny it, 
or regard it as leading. to paradox. Aristotle thinks that he has 
provided what is needed by showing that while people are capable 
of wishing good to X for X’s sake both in the case where the agent 
is X and in the case where he is not, nonetheless if the first case 


1. T. Nagel, The Possibility of Altruism. 
18 
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is taken as primary a coherent account of philia is produced, and 
we avoid the Lysis’ apparent contradiction. The cost is merely some 
artificiality in speaking of a man as related to himself by philia. 

It should be noticed that so far from excluding the psycho- 
logical possibility of a man’s acting in another’s interests, Aristotle 
constructs an argument which depends on making precisely this 
assumption. He is taking for granted a fact which only needs to 
be put into a proper philosophical setting. The Lysis went wrong 
in tempting us to deny this familiar fact because of an apparent 
clash with other facts about philia. When we see what is wrong with 
the arguments we are no longer tempted to deny the familiar fact. 

It is important that Aristotle keeps apart (as modern com- 
mentators do not always do) the arguments of IX, 4 that concern 
the possibility of altruism from those of IX, ọ that set out to show 
the necessity of at least some altruism in the good life. The argu- 
ments of IX, 8 about self-love are also about a different point 
from the egoism/altruism issue: they concern the different senses 
that can be given to ‘self-love’ according as it is the higher or the 
lower faculties of himself whose desires a man mainly fulfils. 
There is one incidental point in this latter passage, however, 
where Aristotle cites as a fact clashing with the theory that self- 
love is a bad thing, the point that ‘a man’s best friend is one who 
wishes well to the object of his wish for his sake, even if no-one 
is to know of it; and these attributes are found most of all in a 
man’s attitudes towards himself’ (1168b2-4). Again we find the 
argument that what matters is liking X for X’s sake, and that while 
we can do this in the case of others we can only be guaranteed to 
do it in our own case. 

Whatever the independent merits of Aristotle’s solution (and it 
is certainly original), it clearly seems to derive from, and to try to 
meet, the Lysis way of putting the problem. 


The other main crux raised by the Lysis is the problem that only 
the good can be friends, but on the other hand the good are self- 
sufficient and would therefore appear not to need friends. Nomin- 
ally the claim that only the good can be friends arises out of the 
discussion of whether friendship can be explained by the attraction 
of like to like, and is established on the grounds that only the 


1 Oddly, this dilemma is the only one Aristotle mentions as a preliminary 
difficulty in the Nicomachean Ethics, though he nowhere explicitly deals 
with it; the terms of his analysis make it unnecessary to go explicitly into 
this rather crude point. In the Eudemian Ethics there is a whole list of 
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good are like one another and themselves, whereas the internally 
chaotic wicked will quarrel with one another also. Plato, however, 
separates these points in the course of the argument. He rejects 
the idea that friendship is the attraction of like to like on the 
ground that to be philos to someone one must be useful to them, 
whereas someone similar to yourself cannot be useful to you. He 
then goes on (215a) to say that while it cannot be the case that the 
like is the friend of the like qua like, maybe the good is the friend 
of the good qua good; and this idea is refuted by being shown to 
conflict with the self-sufficiency of the good. The idea that only 
the good are friends is thus disentangled from the point about like- 
ness, which has already been refuted. We can only conclude that 
Plato found it independently plausible that only the good can be 
friends, and held this independently of the point about likeness 
on which it formally depends. 

He then brings out a problem inherent in the idea (215a ff.): 
‘Will not the good, in so far as he is good, be sufficient for 
himself? ... And he who is sufficient wants nothing—that is 
implied in the word sufficient. . . . And he who wants nothing will 
feel affection for nothing? ... Neither can he love that for which 
he has no affection? . .. And he who loves not is not a lover or 
friend?... What place then is there for any friendship at all 
between good men if, when absent, they do not feel the loss of 
one another (for even when alone they are sufficient for them- 
selves) and when present have no use of one another? How can 
such persons ever value one another?’ 

Plato is not claiming, implausibly, that the good man is self- 
sufficient in the sense of requiring nothing at all from anybody. 
Of course he will at the lowest need goods and services and 
congenial company for recreation. But the present claim is that 
the basis of friendship is the attraction of good to good qua good. 
And the good man is self-sufficient as far as virtue is concerned; 
for him there will be no good or virtue to be gained from a friend, 
and consequently he can have no use for a friend other than the 


difficulties to be solved, most of which are recognizably drawn from the 
Lysis. The Eudemian Ethics is generally considered the earlier work, 
suggesting that Aristotle dropped the others later, but the question of date 
is controversial. 

Iı At the end of the dialogue (222d6) he refers back to the refuted position as 
the one that only the good are friends, yet the only point in the argument at 
which this is explicitly stated is 214d8, where it is put forward on the 
basis of the point about likeness. 
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sort of use he has for goods and services. If a man is virtuous, his 
goodness comes from a state of himself; how could anybody else 
contribute to it? 

Aristotle is obviously interested in both sides of Plato’s dilemma, 
and his treatment of them is characteristic; the conflict is-bypassed 
by discussions that show that neither statement is true just as it 
stands. There are different types of friendship, and it is not the 
case that associations other than those based on virtue are not 
really friendships. And these distinctions help us to see that the 
self-sufficiency of the virtuous man does not exclude his need 
for friends, which can then be established by other arguments. 

In both versions of the course on friendship great emphasis is 
placed on the idea that there are three kinds of friendship, de- 
pending on their aim or object. There are three objects of friend- 
ship—the good, the useful and the pleasant.1 If there are these 
three distinct objects we may be aiming at in friendship, then 
there is no single set of reasons by which one can determine 
what friendship is. To like someone because he is good is to like 
him for a quite different kind of reason from liking him because he 
is useful or entertaining. The Eudemian Ethics insists (1236a16 ff.) 
that the three types are not species of a single genus. On the 
other hand, it is equally wrong to think that they have nothing in 
common, or that ‘friendship’ when used of the three distinct types 
is merely ambiguous. Aristotle’s answer is that the uses of 
‘friendship’ are neither simply the same nor simply different in 
sense: they converge on a central case (in a way now often com- 
pared to convergence on a central focus). ‘For all these uses of the 
term are related to one particular sort of friendship which is 
primary ... The primary is that of which the definition is implicit 
in the definition of all,? for example a surgical instrument is an 
instrument that a surgeon would use, whereas the definition of the 
instrument is not implicit in that of surgeon. Therefore, in 
every case people seek the primary, and because the universal 
is primary they assume that also the primary is universal; but 
this is untrue. Hence in the case of friendship, they cannot take 
account of all the observed facts. For as one definition does not 
fit, they think that the other kinds of friendship are not friendships 


1. In one passage (1155b19-25) he says that we aim basically at the good and 
the pleasant, and the useful is thus a derived aim—we want it as a means 
to the good or the pleasant. But desires for the good, the useful and the 
pleasant are all basic as far as concerns friendship. 

2 The text is uncertain at this point but the meaning is fairly clear, 
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at all; but really they are, although not in the same way, but 
when they find that the prjmary friendship does not fit, assuming 
that it would be universal if it really were primary, they say that 
the others are not friendships at all. But in reality there are many 
kinds of friendships .. .’ (EE 1236a18 ff.). 

As often, Aristotle is charging his predecessor with over- 
simplification. Friendship is too subtle to be disposed of in one 
snappy argument. And he is right to insist on the need for dis- 
tinguishing reasons for friendship, and to appreciate that we are 
not aiming at the same kind of thing in all cases of friendship, 
without going to the other extreme of thinking that ‘friendship’ 
is simply ambiguous, that there is nothing at all in common 
between liking someone for his goodness and liking someone 
because he is entertaining. 

However, we have apparently been promised a fairly definite 
account of how the cases are linked: the definition of the primary 
case is implicit in that of any other case, but not vice versa. And 
Aristotle nowhere spells out how this is to be done for the various 
kinds of friendship; we are not given definitions of any of them. 
What we find in both versions of the course on friendship are 
discussions of various ways in which the different sorts of friend- 
ship are similar to and dissimilar from one another. The friendship 
based on goodness is for example more long-lasting than either 
of the other two kinds (VIII, 4) and is only possible with a few 
people whereas one can have the other kinds with many (VIII, 6). 
In the Nicomachean Ethics Aristotle emphasizes the resemblances 
between the three kinds, and discusses their similarities and 
differences at length without even mentioning the suggestion that 
‘friendship’ is a word with focal meaning, so prominent in the 
Eudemian Ethics.! But although what is done in the Nicomachean 
version is not the formal definitional analysis that we would 
expect from what the Eudemian version says, we can begin to see 
how the other two uses of ‘friendship’ might be thought to focus 
on the friendship of the good as a central case. 

The central case, friendship based on goodness, involves all 
three of the characteristics in question, since good men are also 
useful and pleasant to one another (1156b33~1157a3, 1158b5-8). 
ı W. Fortenbaugh, ‘Aristotle’s Analysis of Friendship: Function and 

Analogy, Resemblance and Focal Meaning’, Phronesis 1975, stresses the 
fact that the analysis we get in the Nicomachean Ethics is not the kind of 


focal meaning analysis that we would expect from what is said in the 
Eudemian Ethics. 
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The inferior kinds are entitled to be called friendships because 
they resemble the central case in having some of its attributes. 
The central case is ‘complete’ (1156b34); the other cases are only 
more or less like it. This gives us a suitable relation between the 
types of friendship, but it seems excessively optimistic; with what 
right does Aristotle say that if I am drawn to X because of his 
virtue I will necessarily find him useful and pleasant? His ideas 
about pleasure do come in helpful here: for Aristotle pleasure is, 
very roughly, what ensues when we are functioning properly in 
optimal conditions. So pleasure will ensue when conditions are 
optimal for the good man, for he is functioning as a man ought. 
All the same, why should X’s virtue be pleasant to me, when my 
functioning is not in question? Here Aristotle can only appeal to 
his arguments in IX, 9, to the effect that we can in fact be aware 
of the functioning of others better than that of ourselves; so to 
the good man the activities of another good man will be a source 
of pleasure. He needs special grounds also to back up his claim 
that good men are useful to one another; presumably he would 
claim that good men will characteristically want to do the same 
kinds of thing, and so will have a handy shared store of experience, 
advice and skills. But even if this were true (and it depends on 
being able to lay down rather narrowly the boundaries of the 
good life) it ignores the many occasions when even the best man 
finds other good men useless and has more need for bad or morally 
indifferent plumbers, soldiers, builders, etc. Aristotle could of 
course just mean that good men are usually useful to one 
another, but this would weaken the kind of centrality claimed for 
the complete friendship based on goodness. Or he might mean 
that the good are useful to the good as far as virtuous activities 
are concerned. But this would again weaken the centrality claim, 
because the secondary case is not one where the agents are useful 
to one another as far as virtuous activities are concerned, but one 
where they are just useful to one another. 

So if the centrality claim is to be explained by saying that the 
friendship of good men has the defining features of all the three 
kinds whereas the other two have only one of these features, the 
claim is weakened by the need to back it up with special arguments 
if it is not to be incredible. 

Another way in which Aristotle sometimes explains the 
centrality claim is by saying that to like a friend because of his 
virtue is to like him for what he is in himself, whereas to like 
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him for his usefulness or pleasantness is to like him for attributes 
that he could lose and which are therefore not part of what he 
essentially is (EE 1237b1-6; NE 1156a6—b24, 1157a34-b5). 

There is some indication that Aristotle thought that this contrast 
formed the ground for talking of focal meaning of ‘friendship’. In 
the Eudemian Ethics he says, ‘in the case of a human being, one 
man we love because of his character, and for goodness, another 
because he is serviceable and useful, another because he is 
pleasant, and for pleasure’ (1236a12-14). And at once he follows 
this by claiming, ‘It follows, therefore, that there are three sorts 
of friendship’ and by giving the claim about the focal meaning of 
‘friendship’. It seems then that the objects of friendship—good- 
ness, usefulness and pleasantness—are hierarchically related by 
being differently related to the person who is the friend, and that 
this is the basis of the claim that ‘friendship’ has focal meaning. 
Goodness is the basic or central object of friendship because if it 
is one’s reason for liking the person then, it is claimed, what one 
likes is the person himself; the other objects of friendship are 
secondary because if they are one’s reason for liking a person then 
what one likes is not essential to the person; if he ceases to have 
those qualities then the friendship ceases. (Aristotle does not make 
this point, but if another person turns up with just the same 
quality, then there would be just as much reason to like him; as 
far as the secondary forms of friendship are concerned, people 
are not only dependent on their contingent qualities for affection, 
but are replaceable.) Only the kind of friendship that is based 
on goodness essentially involves the individual person; the other 
kinds concern qualities which might equally well belong to 
someone else. Here also in Aristotle’s treatment of friendship we 
find a point which has already been expressed formally in the 
prominence given to the ‘mutual’ sense of philia. The recognized 
relation of affection between two individuals is made central; 
forms are made secondary which essentially involve liking not the 
individual but his qualities, which others might possess and which 
he might lose. 

This argument is weakened by the way it connects too closely 
the notions of liking someone for themself, as an individual, and 
liking them for their goodness. We can like a person for what he is, 
as opposed to inessential qualities, without regarding him as in 
the least good. Aristotle is wrongly insisting that friendship 
involves approval of and respect for the friend’s character, and 
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ignoring the irrational element in friendship, which can lead us 
to like and love people of whom we strongly disapprove. And to 
the extent that he runs these ideas together, he could be said not 
to have fully attained the notion of loving someone truly as an 
individual, rather than as a bearer of desired qualities.’ - 

None of the above amounts to a definitional focal analysis. But 
the centrality claims I have discussed can reasonably be seen as 
filling out the claim programmatically made by claiming focal 
meaning for ‘friendship’; the uses are not just determinations of 
a single kind but are related in different ways to a central case. 
It is a subtle analysis which brings out interesting facts about 
‘friendship and the good. Its main weakness lies in Aristotle’s 
tendency to assume too readily that liking an individual for himself 
and liking him because one approves of him are more closely 
related than they in fact are. 

Aristotle also deals with the other half of Plato’s dilemma: the 
good cannot be friends with the good after all because good men 
are self-sufficient. Part of this problem has already been dealt 
with by drawing distinctions between the three types of friendship. 
In IX, 9 Aristotle says that the good man will not need friends 
friendship with whom is based on usefulness or pleasure, and 
people have wrongly thought that because he does not need these 
he needs no friends at all. This puts Aristotle in the same position 
as Plato; the good man needs other people to help him in the 
business of living, but if he is good in virtue of a state of his own 
character, how can he need friends for his virtuous activities? 
Aristotle thinks that he can solve this problem by means of the 
strange-sounding arguments of IX, 9. Happiness, the fulfilment 
of the good life, lies in activity, and we are by nature such as to 
find pleasure in contemplating activities, our own and those of 
others. But we can contemplate others and their actions better 
than we can our own; so that if the good man lacked good friends 
whose activities he could gain pleasure from contemplating, his 
life would be to that extent lacking in something worthwhile. 


1 Cf. E. Telfer, ‘Friendship’ in Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 
1970/1, W. Newton-Smith, ‘A Conceptual Analysis of Love’ in Philosophy 
and Personal Relations, ed. Montefiore. Cf. also Vlastos, ibid. n. 100: 
‘His intuition takes him as far as seeing that (a) disinterested affection for 
the person we love—the active desire to promote that person’s good ‘“‘for 
that person’s sake, not for ours’’—must be built into love at its best, but 
not as far as sorting this out from (b) appreciation of the excellences instanti- 
ated by that person. (b), of course, need not be disinterested and could be 
egoistic.’ 
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What sounds strangest about this argument is the extremely 
counter-Cartesian statement that we can contemplate the activities 
of others better than we can our own. Aristotle gives this some 
support by an interesting and obscure discussion of the nature of 
our consciousness of the perceptions and thoughts and: others. 
‘Whether he gives adequate support for the necessary premise 
leads us into deep waters in Aristotelian psychology. It is at any 
rate evident that Aristotle’s proof that the good man will need 
at least some virtuous friends depends on accepting quite a lot of 
his own psychology; he is in the position of summoning up highly 
theoretical backing for a proposition that nobody doubts anyway. 
There is, of course, nothing necessarily wrong with this in 
philosophy; what is intuitively obvious may not be rationally 
acceptable. But here Aristotle’s theoretical arguments are in- 
adequately supported as they stand and are sufficiently unobvious 
to provide unsteady support for the original assertion. 

Aristotle’s attempt to avoid Plato’s dilemma is less successful 
here than elsewhere. The mistake seems to lie in trying in the 
first place to provide a proof for what is just a fact about people— 
that they need at least some friends for a satisfactory life. In IX, 4 
Aristotle rightly accepts the fact that people can have (some) 
altruistic desires without trying to prove it; IX, g would be less 
inept if he had done the same for the fact that people need friends for 
a good life in society. Perhaps here also we can see the marks of his 
failure to see friendship as a matter of liking between individuals, 
rather than a response to certain qualities in an individual. 


We have seen Aristotle systematizing and building on the points 
that the Lysis throws up in aporetic fashion. It is hard to resist 
the opinion when reading the Lyszs that in it Plato is more inter- 
ested in discovering and setting out intellectually attractive para- 
doxes than in getting to the root of the problems offered by the 
concept of philia. There is little attempt to organize the various 
dilemmas and suggestions with a view to any solution, or rendering 
coherent what emerges from the discussion. ‘The initial suggestion 
that friendship is always of the useful, for example, stands even 
when apparently contradicted by later suggestions such as that 
friendship exists only between good men. There is no attempt, 
as there is in many of the Socratic dialogues, to concentrate on a 
single line of thought or a single troubling conflict. There is also 
a fair amount of playing with purely verbal contradictions. 
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By contrast, Aristotle seems the more involved in serious 
philosophical engagement. He gets rid of the verbal difficulties 
and tries to build up an organized and systematic account of the 
concept which will solve the problems thrust forward by the 
Lysis and make clear the attractions of the opinions léading to 
those problems—which will in fact be adequate in the standard 
Aristotelian way. 

Aristotle’s course on friendship extends over a wider area than 
Plato’s. The Lysis is concerned only with friendships that we 
would recognize as such, involving personal affection or love. 
But in VIII, 9g Aristotle begins to bring into his treatment other 
types of relationship; various kinds of club and associations, 
commercial relationships, relationships between the government 
and the governed, which vary according to the degree of rep- 
resentativeness of the government. He introduces an important 
distinction between friendships (in this wide sense) based on 
equality between the partners, and those based on inequality, and 
works out at length the different behaviour that is appropriate to 
both parties in the types of equal and unequal friendship that 
can be classified. The long discussion is held together by the 
analogy constantly claimed between friendship and justice. 
‘Friendship and justice seem... to be concerned with the same 
objects and exhibited between the same persons’ (1159b25-26). 
The closeness of the parallel he draws brings out that the 
_ Aristotelian notion of justice is not quite the same as ours: ‘the 
demands of justice also seem to increase with the intensity of the 
friendship’ (1160a3—4). For Aristotle it is not just mean or deplor- 
able, but actually more unjust, to cheat a friend than a stranger. 
To our minds the parallel drawn out between the concepts makes 
justice too personal and friendship too impersonal. Justice, for 
Aristotle, is not a matter of rights held independently of one’s 
social relationships, and friendship not merely a matter of one’s 
personal likings but to a great extent defined by one’s social 
position as subject, son, demesman, etc. No doubt this reflects 
fairly accurately one side of the Greek concept of philia, what one 
might call the objective side, going back to Homeric times when 
philia was very largely a matter of inherited guest-friendships 
depending little if at all on the individual’s personal preferences.1 


1 A. Adkins, ‘“‘Ffriendship”’ and ‘‘Self-Sufficiency”’ in Homer and Aristotle’ 
Classical Quarterly 1963, stresses this aspect of philia in Aristotle, at the 
expense of the more personal concept I have stressed. 
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However, in other parts of the course on friendship Aristotle 
says things which hardly square with his enlarging the scope of 
friendship in this way. In VIII, 2 friendship is distinguished from 
mere goodwill on the ground, discussed above, that friendship 
involves mutual affection and well-wishing of which both. parties 
are aware. This might at a pinch apply to clubs and such voluntary 
organizations, but hardly to the relation of ruler and ruled. Still 
less would the ‘marks’ of friendship discussed at length above. 
One does not live with one’s rulers or know anything about their 
tastes. It is even more inept to apply them to commercial relation- 
ships, or demand that these require a long time of association and 
be enduring (another point insisted on in VIII, 3). It seems that 
while Aristotle widens his range of discussion to include merely 
socially grounded philiaz, his real interest lies where Plato’s does— 
in philia as a phenomenon of personal and private life. It is the 
latter that he is interested in demarcating and defining, and it 
is never made clear how this discussion is to apply to the more 
objective kinds of philiai whose organizational basis is justice. 
It is hard to avoid the conclusion that Aristotle has overstretched 
the concept. He would have done better to make the sort of dis- 
tinction that he employs in book V when dealing with justice, 
and say that there are two different but related senses of philia, 
one used of objectively based social relationships like those 
between ruler and ruled, merchant and client, etc., and one used 
‘of relationships based on personal affection. Both uses were clearly 
common in Greek, and Aristotle wants to do justice to them both; 
but the way he does it only obscures the interest of his treatment 
of the second, which is problematic because of the paradoxes 
bequeathed by the Lyszs. What Aristotle has to say on the first 
topic is generally conservative and platitudinous. 


Another important point is that while Aristotle is concerned to 
systematize the concept of philia internally, he fails to fit it into 
the system of the Ethics as a whole. Prominent in his analysis 1s 
an idea which he takes over unquestioned from the Lysis, namely 
that good men are internally consistent and unified whereas bad 
men are internally conflicted. Not only does he portray the miseries 
of internal strife in terms that strongly recall the Lysis, he partly 
bases his crucial argument about self-love on this Platonic premise. 
Yet this moral psychology does not fit happily into Aristotle’s 
Ethics, where he is at pains to distinguish the wicked man from the 
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conflicted weak-willed man (akrates). It is only in the course on 
friendship that the wicked man is compared with the weak-willed. 
For Aristotle conflict is normally a sign that the man does not 
really choose to do what he does do—it does not express his 
views on what things are worth pursuing in life. Such a man 
‘puzzles Aristotle, but he is normally quite clear that he is different 
from the wicked man, who displays badness in his choice. 
Aristotle’s bad man is like his good man in so far as both display 
unity of thought and feeling when they act; the bad are those who 
have had their grasp of the principles a man should follow in 
action corrupted by bad training or the effect of previous bad 
‘choices. Aristotle’s bad man is someone who has come to have 
systematically perverted ends, who believes in what he is doing, 
unlike the Platonic bad man, who is never really given the belief 
that what he is doing is right, and is thus always presented as a 
pathetic mass of conflicts. 

There is thus an important way in which the course on friend- 
ship fails to fit into the Ethics. The obvious explanation is that it 
was written earlier, perhaps with the Lyszs specifically in mind, 
and was added later to the collection of discussions that make up 
the Ethics. Perhaps the sections on the analogy of justice and 
friendship were added then. That Aristotle did not rewrite his 
earlier work more thoroughly is in keeping with his preference for 
local rather than global systematization. 

If the course on friendship was as closely tied to the Lysis as I 
have suggested, then a notorious little passage becomes easier to 
understand. In IX, 1 Aristotle writes that where there is no fixed 
contract, return must be made according to the purpose involved: 
‘And so too, it seems, should one make a return to those with whom 
one has studied philosophy; for their worth cannot be measured 
against money, and they can get no honour which will balance 
their services, but still it is perhaps enough, as it is with the gods 
and with one’s parents, to give them what one can’ (1164b2-6). 
Commentators generally leave this in embarrassed silence; Hardie? 
says, ‘It would be interesting to know how the lecture audience 
received the remark .. .’. But the audience would surely hear this 
not as a vain puff on Aristotle’s part but as a tribute to his own 
philosophy teacher, to whom his work on friendship owed so 
much, Plato. 

ST. HUGH’S COLLEGE, OXFORD 


1 Aristotle’s Ethical Theory, p. 322. 
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